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ed it with her own hand to her augast husband on bis 
birthday. The king, having long examined it in silence, 
ingenuously asked his wife this question, to the consterna- 
tion of the princess as well as of the royal steward : ' But 
where is my paintiog V . ' 

Among the number of other important acquisitions which 
enriched the gallery of Dresden must be mentioned the 
purchase in 1748, at the price of 50,000 thalers, of 69 
paintings from the Imperial gallery at Prague, comprising 
the Charles I. and his Queen, by Van Dyck ; and the fine 
Boar-hunt of Kubens. In 1743, a number of paintings 
were bought, at the sale in Paris, of the valuable collection 
of the Prince of Carigan. A considerable portion of that 
collection was bought also by Louis XV., and now forms 
part of the Louvre museum. The documents regarding 
this sale, preserved at Dresden, have enabled Mr. Julius Httb- 
' ner to*afford valuable information to M. Villot, the custo- 
dian of the Louvre museum. Finally, the last acquisition 
was made in 1853, of 15 paintings of the Spanish School, 
from the collection of Louis-Phillipe, offered for sale in 
London. 

The collection of paintings brought together by the 
Electoral princes of Saxony has sustained also some griev- 
ous losses. In 1769, 132 paintings of the old German 
School were sold for 7,900 thalers, to Mr. De Heinecke, 
known by several publications on Art. A much more 
serious loss was that of the collection arranged at the villa 
of Hubertusburgh, which was destroyed in 1760. The 
Dresden gallery happily escaped the dangers to which it 
was exposed, wheu King Frederick II. of Prussia besieged 
the city, and a shell and several balls struck into this sanc- 
tuary of Art. After the formidable visits of the conquerors, 
it received others from petty thieves. In 1788 the custo- 
dian of the gallery observed one day that three paintings 
had been purloined, among tbera the famous Magdalen of 
Correggio. A reward of 1.000 ducats was promised for 
their return. The thief, in trying to gain the reward, dis- 
covered himself, and Correggio's masterpiece was recovered 
out of a wretched hole under the flooring near the chimney. 
The stones and jewelry upon the frame had chiefly excited 
his cupidity. To remove her from temptation and covetoas- 
ness in future, the fair penitent has been stripped once 
more, and now she only shines in the splendor of her 
beauty bestowed upon her by the genius of the painter. 
A. J. Dopays. 

The first works of a repentant conscience are not virtue, and 
the first products of an awakened taste are not beauty ; but in 
either case the time for denunciation is at an end when these 
signs appear. Its work is done as soon as the sparks fly 
upwards, and not fire, but fuel, not abuse, but encouragement, 
i* the special want of human nature when a new love for what 
is holy, or for what is beautiful, first begins to burn. — National 
Magazine. 

The ideals of philosophy, like those of Art, become delusive 
when arbitrarily estranged from the living forms which sug- 
gested them. — Mackay. 



The Court of Death.— The recent charitable disposition of 
this picture, in the new hall of the "Home for the Friendless," 
in Twenty-ninth street, reminds me, as the author of it, that 
the circumstances that originated it, and the period of its pro- 
duction, entitle it to a retrospective glance, not only as regards 
the painter, but as a portion of American Art History. 

Without pretending to claim any undue merit for the picture 
itself, the anecdote of its conception, execution, and exhibition 
may not be uninteresting to those who may regard it merely 
from its novelty. It was the first large painting composed and 
executed in America, designed for popular exhibition, before 
there were any galleries suitable for such a display ; for it became 
necessary, in most cases, to erect temporary buildingsj which, 
however, led to the construction of permanent sky-lighted 
galleries; which now afford facilities for the largest works of 
Art. 

Accidentally taking op Bishop Portens' Poem on Death, 
which describes death as a monarch, with crown and sceptre, 
prime ministers, and angels of destruction — my reason again 
revolted against the picture he drew, which might be tolerated 
in the romance of poeiry, but not in the personifications of 
painting. I reflected how I might represent Death, as a fact, 
an incident, the natural and ordained termination of life. A 
prostrate corpse presented itself to my imagination — and on a 
bit of shingle, which chanced to be in my hand, I sketched the 
figure, as one in the prime of life, his feet and head touching 
the waters of oblivion, borrowing the idea from the poet, as 
indicating the mysterious origin and end of life. I regarded 
this figure as a footstool to &form which I sketched as the per- 
sonification of the power of death, as a decree of the law which 
regulates life — a mass of heavy drapery, statue-like, indicating 
limbs, but showing none ; the folds from an out-stretched arm, 
which seems to declare that all men must die, by old age, by 
accident, by vice or by crime; — within the shadow of a cowl a 
stern countenance, which might speak the law of the Creator 
— "thus it must be." An old man approaches the central 
objects, bending in submission to the inevitable decree, his foot 
touching the waters of oblivion, the purple drapery of his mor- 
tal power fading and falling from his shoulders — his out- 
stretched arms over the corpse — perhaps his son, his neighbor, 
a fellow-man in the prime of life, showing the fact of death, 
whether the premature victim of some casualty or mental 
imprudence. A female, with uplifted eyes, lends her gentle 
support to old age — sympathy, hope, virtue, religion. 

Having slightly sketched these figures, somewhat allegorical, 
but discarding the oosolete conventional personifications, which 
were used to personate death as a king, a tyrant, a demon, a 
skeleton without muscles, wielding a dart — Time, as an old man, 
measuring life with an hour-glass, and mowing it down as a 
field of grass — Justice, with a pair of grocer's scales, weighing 
virtue and vice by the ounce, I threw the shingle away; 
but a few days after one of my daughters finding it, and 
observing the pencil sketch, brought it to me. I bad forgotten 
it — but it now struck me as a thought of some merit, and, 
perhaps, worthy to be carried out; I therefore transferred 
it to a small page of canvas — added a group of figures 
indicative of pleasure, vice, disease ; a fascinating female, 
with her intoxicating bowl, and a youth in the green age 
of life, the victim of intemperance, and behind him, Suicide* 
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his shadow, and a group representing Remorse, Frenzy, and 
various diseases. 

On the other extremity of the picture a warrior, not sent 
forth as a messeoger of death, but moved by bis own mad 
ambition and the false love of glory ; with shield to defend him- 
self, and sword drawn for the destruction of his fellow-man — • 
one victim expires behind him ; and he strides, with affected 
magnanimity, over the prostrate form of a widowed mother and 
terrified child. He is followed and accompanied by Famine, 
Pestilence, and Conflagration. The whole comprising twenty- 
three figures. 

The first heat of composition over, I consulted my father 
whether or not to paint it in large, as it would require me to 
build a larger painting-room. His answer was, " No." But 
some months after, being on a visit to me in Baltimore, I 
showed him my sketch, and he exclaimed, " Build the room — 
paint the picture." Whilst the building was advancing I filled 
my portfolio with drawings from the life and studies of dra- 
pery. The model for old age was my venerable father, with 
the beard of Homer ; my daughters personated the female 
characters; my brother, the youth; the Medical College sup- 
plied a corpse ; for the warrior I was indebted to the poet John 
Neal ; the infant was my youngest child ; for Famine I 
searched the haunts of poverty and wretchedness, but found 
nothing adequate, and therefore drew her from my brain — two 
weeks afterwards an object passed my window that seemed to 
be her very counterpart. 

I had to prepare my own canvas, 34 feet long and 13 high 
and to grind all my colors — such appliances then not being fur- 
nished to the American painter. This work occupied me 
during nine months, yet I managed to paint in the time four 
portraits. The picture was first exhibited in the room where 
it was painted, and so successfully that I was encouraged to 
employ an intelligent young man to take charge of it in other 
cities— sometimes putting it up in a court-bouse, at others 
building a temporary room. As a great moral painting, it was 
commended from the pulpit, and the corporation of New York, 
though uninvited, came in a body to see it. In thirteen months 
it produced nearly nine thousand dollars. This encouragement 
induced me to commence another picture of the same size — ■ 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount—the topics illustrated by char- 
acteristic groups. But the difficulties of exhibition, disturbed 
my tranquillity, and I abandoned the enterprise, and cut up my 
canvas for smaller pictures, the size of life — the Roman 
Daughter; the Death of Virginia; Lysippa on the Rock; the 
Dream of Love, etc. But though these paintings added to my 
reputation, they were not sufficiently remunerative to my large 
family, and had to give way to the more popular practice of 
portrait painting. f 

This reminiscence refers to the time, thirty-seven years ago, 
when there were uo facilities for the artist, such as now abound 
and which have lessened the difficulties in the execution of 
other large paintings, which have been produced by my talented 
countrymen, and established for themselves and the nation a 
reputation in the field of Art, which is destined to rival the 
proudest boast of Europe. 

a&tnArBitiit $eal*. 
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Laying aside the claims of Mr. Jefferson upon the gratitude 
of his native State and country for eminent political services, 
he is entitled to our homage as one of the pioneers of Art and 



taste in the Western "World. The State House at Richmond, 
the University of Virginia, the grounds and walls of Monti- 
cello, and numerous residences of country gentlemen in the 
vicinity, all indicate the cultivated taste of Mr. Jefferson. 
Bred in a colonial court, the associate of the illustrious swans 
and artists who graced the close of the last century, we can 
easily conceive that such a man might be the missionary of 
Art, and choose for his residence and resting-place the peaceful 
^ shades of Monticello. I send yon my notes of a recent visit 
there to show how his hopes have been fulfilled, and the grati- 
tude of his countrymen expressed. 

" Leaving Carlton, the attractive residence of Mr. Alexander 
Rives, crowning with its groves a gentle hill, and approached 
by a long winding avenue, fringed with trees, the ascent of one 
of the mountains of the Blue Ridge commences. An ascending 
drive of two or three miles, the latter part of the distance 
through a forest, and in a worn gully that had once been a road, 
brought us to a heavy, ruinous, brick inclosure, where sleep 
the remains of Jefferson. A little further up the ascent, and 
we were among the decaying and falling down buildings, and 
servants' quarters, that extend near the eastern side of the 
mansion. Neither the overseer nor his wife could be found, and 
no one of the black faces and woolly heads that peered out 
and surveyed us from the half-hinged doors and broken win- 
dows of their dens, could tell where were the keys of the man- 
sion. I strolled among the trees in front of the strange ruinous 
old house, and looked with pleasure upon the vast extent of 
country within view from the summit of the mountain. The 
picture was charming, the clear air and blue sky, and stillness 
of the summer Sabbath afternoon aided its effect. Far away 
to the eastern limits of Virginia fields and forests extended, 
until, sinking and fading into dim haze, they blended with the 
horizon; while to the west the rich, fair fields and knolls of 
Albemarle, stretched away until lost amid the mountains of .;.' 
the Blue Ridge. Save the shy Degroes, watching with idle 
curiosity, a stranger loitering about the grounds, it was a deso- 
late house, and decay and neglect were everywhere leaving 
their imprints. 

"Descending from the house into the forest, to the grave of 
Jefferson, and passing through the broken iron gate of the 
crumbling wall, I met a scene of desecration and vandalism for 
which I was not prepared. The inscription upon his monu- 
ment was effaced, the monument itself battered and broken, 
and like indignities had been recently offered to the marble 
slabs which once marked the grave of his mother and other 
near relatives, and which will soon be lost in the weeds, 
brambles, and rubbish that cover the inclosed area. Gathering 
two or three wild flowers that had sprung np amid the wreck, 
and bidding farewell and peace to his ashes, I rode away, mus- 
ing how barbaric curiosity and rode neglect should desecrate 
the graves of Thomas Jefferson, and those who were near and 
dear to him when living, as no Potters 1 Field is desecrated. 

"W. E. 0." 

Milton writes, " fin Italy] I found and visited the famous 
Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking 
in astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
licensers thought." The editor, Basil Montague adds — " Would 
not this be a fine subject for an artist?" 

Has the suggestion ever been acted upon ? W. 



